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Cross-currents in the American Theatre by Eric Capon 


Stratford Festival by John Collier May 1947 
Film Trends in Northern Europe ty Paula Wiking 6d 


THE LONDON GROUP 


have pleasure in announcing that their 
Annual Exhibition will be held at the 
Galleries of 


The Royal 


Society of 


British Artists 
63 Suffolk St. Pall Mall East S.W.l1 


Private view Monday, 19th May, at 

noon. Open to Public: May 20th to 

June 7th between 10 a.m. & 5 p.m. 
(Sundays excepted) 


PRESIDENT: Elliot Seabrooke, Esq., 44 Baker Street, W.| 
SECRETARY : Stamford House, Stamford Street, S.E./ 


BOOK THIS DATE !?!? 
NO SOCIALIST CAN AFFORD TO MISS IT!! 


THREE HOURS OF 


SOCIALIST 
CULTURE 


AT THE 
KINGSWAY HALL, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
6.30 to 9.30 p.m. 


on Thursday, 22nd May, 1947 


INCLUDING 
Socialist Film : ‘‘Song of thé People ’’ (Presented by C.W.S. Film Dept:) 


Socialist Drama: ‘‘Bikini Fable’’ (A play about the Atom Bomb—Unity Theatre 
Mobile Unit) 


Socialist Verse : ‘* From William Morris to the Moderns’’ (Recited by Randall Swingler, 
Editor “Our Time’’) 


String Orchestra and Singers of THE WORKERS MUSIC ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL SPEAKERS 


Watch for full Announcements 


Reserved seats at 5/-, 2/6, (Unreserved 1/-) on application to: 
NEW MAN SOCIETY 6, Queen Square. W.C,.1 
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New Titles 


RENOIR 
Introduction by Lawrence Gowing 
VAN GOGH 
Introduction by Graham Reynolds 
CHAGHALL 
Introduction by Edith Hoffmann 


This series is designed to show a selection of 
plates from the period of each artists’ zenith 
and most valuable introductions by disting- 
uished critics have been combined with an 
unusual excellence of reproduction. A new 
consignment of the first three volumes, 
CEZANNE, MATISSE, and PICASSO, is 
now available. 


New titles publication May. Order now 
25s. Od. each. 


PEOPLE LIKE YOU 
AND ME 
by Lola Stein 


This is a stirring and powerful 
novel of life in Europe, written with 
great feeling and an intimate know- 
ledge of the facts. 


9s. 6d. 


BROWNS AND 
CHESTER 


by Mass-Observation 
edited by H. D. Willcock 


An unusual experiment in the writing 
of sogial history. A fascinating study 
of a big store which in essence and 
application is the story of Anytown. 
Illustrated with collotypes and colour 
frontispiece. 


15s, Od. 


LINDSAY DRUMMOND 


Our Time 


May 
Vol. 6 No. 


Incorporating 
66 
POETRY AND THE PEOPLE’? 


Editors: Edgell Rickword, Randall Swingler 


Theatre: Montagu Slater 


Film: Humphrey Swingler 


Music: John Davenport 
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Notes and Comments 


Music and your Town Council 


HERE WAS A TIME WHEN THE SOLE 

function of the industrial unions 

was to defend the conditions of 
living and employment of their mem- 
bers from the overwhelming domina- 
tion of those who owned and organised 
the industry. That time is past. The 
unions have moved on to new respon- 
sibilities. _ With the. development of 
nationalisation, and the increasing de- 
pendence of our industries.on the co- 
operation of the workers themselves, 
the unions are compelled to consider 
the development, in the national in- 
terest, of the industry as such, and thus 
to increase their own control over the 


industry. 


’ No union in the country has been 
so quick to appreciate this change in 
its’social role as the Musicians’ Union. 
Its readiness to act on that appreciation 
is strikingly shown in the pamphlet 
just produced by its Music Develop- 
ment Committee, called Music and 
the Borough Councillor. In its efforts 
to develop the provision of facilities 
for the enjoyment of music throughout 
the country, the Committee commis- 
sioned the British Institute of Public 
Opinion to conduct a survey into the 
attitude of the London public towards 
municipally-sponsored concerts and 
dances. Some of the results of this 
survey provide astonishing confirma- 


tion of assertions we have often made 
about musical taste. For example, 31 
per cent. of those questioned asserted 
that they were more interested in going 
to concerts now than they were in pre- 
war days: 70 per cent. stated that they 
were attending more factory concerts: 
24 per cent. preferred symphony con- 
certs to any other kind of music, only 
4 per cent. preferring jazz. 


When asked if they consider that the 


Borough Council should arrange con- . 


certs, for. the public, 62, percent: 
answered Yes, and 56 per cent. did not 


object if the Council lost some money. 


on the project and had to take it out 
of the rates. © 


This survey shows that not only does 
a large majority support the idea of the 
local authority sponsoring concerts, but 
also that a substantial proportion are 
positively demanding symphony con- 


certs and serious music in preference to . 


light music and jazz. Moreover it puts 
an end to the delusion that the awakened 
interest in the Arts was a phenomenon 
of the war years, which has subsequently 
declined. 


The Musicians’ Union’s report does 
not confine itself to the project of public 
concerts. It also puts forward detailed 
and practical suggestions for the ex- 
tension of music in schools, gives an 
example from Hornsey of municipal 
sponsorship in practice of music, drama, 
sports, literary circles, and even a 
borough bulletin; and points to the 


possibility of defraying any deficit on 
the concerts by the organisation of 
municipal dances. 


Whilst certain councils in the London 
area (notably Walthamstow, Hornsey, 
Wembley) are already successfully spon- 
soring concerts to a wide range of 
audiences, it has to be emphasised that 
out of the 67 Local Authorities ap- 
proached in connection with the survey, 
22 were not even sufficiently interested 
to grant interviews to members of the 
Music Development Committee! Such 
Philistines could no doubt be brought 
to see the light if music-lovers would 
popularise the suggestions put forward 
by writing to their local papers. 


A Step Further Forward 


OLLOWING OUR NOTE IN THE APRIL 
Prise, commenting on the govern- 

ment scheme for tripartite second- 
ary education, we have received from 
the West Riding Education Committee 
their statement of policy in regard to 
multilateral schools, which entirely 
endorses the point of view we put for- 
ward: 


““Wherever possible all the children 
of secondary school age in an area, 
apart from handicapped children, shall 
attend the same school (generally called 
a multilateral school) where the range 
of curricular activities will be suffi- 
ciently wide to enable each pupil to 
follow a course best suited to his abili- 
ties and to such interests and ambitions 
as may emerge at any time from the age 
of 11 to 16 or 18 years’’... and ‘‘every 
endeavour shall be made to ensure that 
children can be readily transferred from 
one school to another (where different 
types of secondary schools do exist) as 
their developing needs are recognised.”’ 


It is very encouraging to find local 
education committees making full use 
of the powers which are vested in them 
to advance beyond the government 
scheme and give a lead in educational 
policy to the rest of the country. 


This Paper Business 


T IS NOW PRETTY GENERALLY REALISED 
[tree the paper shortage is so acute as 

to imperil the success of our new 
educational programme, on which any 
rise in the general cultural level must 
depend. The National Union of Teach- 
ers, and the Headmasters’ Association 
should be in fluential enough bodies to 
make their n eeds felt in the appropriate 
quarters. 

But author s, whose work will provide 
the mental food for the generation 
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leaving school, are only weakly associated, 
and their interests, which are also ours, need 
strongly defending. An increased allocation 
of paper might merely lead to the increased 
production of the most profitable books, not 
the most socially valuable ones. 


The fact is, it is now impossible for all but a 
handful of people to make a living by writing: 
books. The effect of this will be felt fully only 
in ten or fifteen years time, when there will be 
a vacuum instead of the books portraying our 
lives in these vital years. The novels of the inter- 
war years, good as they are, will be no substi- 
tute for the novels and poems of our experiences 
with their unique blend of ordeal and achieve- 
ment. 


But why bother? 


HAT QUESTION WAS MOST ELOQUENTLY 

answered by Mr. J. B. Priestley in a 

lecture given to the Fabian Society and 
now published as a pamphlet (The Arts Under 
Socialism, Turnstile Press, 1s.). He speaks with 
that peculiar amalgam of visionary fervour 
and practical common-sense which is his 
distinctive gift to his fellow-citizens. All who 
are engaged in the uphill work of developing 
our artistic resources under conditions of 
severe material difficulties will be heartened 
by it. 


But it could be argued that Mr. Priestley 
over-simplifies the solution of the publishing 
crisis. He calls for ‘*‘One first-class Civil 
Servant’’ who should be ‘‘particularly aware 
of the present difficulties of general publishing 
of the more reputable kind,’’ and who will 
carry out a Governmental policy which res- 
tricts itself to clearing the ground of obstacles 
“*so that good publishers and authors can get 
on with their jobs.’ 


Apart from the difficulty of defining such 
terms as ‘‘reputable’’ and ‘‘good,’’ is pub- 
lishing to remain the one industry under 
private control? Is it perhaps Mr. Priestley’s 
well-earned success which unconsciously leads 
him to take a benevolent view of a firm con- 
trolled by a board of directors (whose ultimate 
attitude to any author will depend on his 
books making a profit for them), whilst he 
envisages committees as necessarily composed 
of arrogant politicians and insensitive bureau- 
crats, fussing him to alter this and that, and 
make his work other than he conceived it. 


But if the State itself is likely to be an exigent 
patron and clumsy sponsor, there are lower 
organs in a democratic polity which, as we 
have said in these columns before, will tend to 
take over patronage of the artist. Munici- 
palities, trades unions, professional groups, 
recreational clubs, ete. 


We cannot agree that State or communal 
or co-operative publishing houses necessarily 
imply a higher degree of censorship than in fact 
is imposed by the big monopolistic concerns 
which eat up the small independent publishers. 
The writers’ degree of freedom certainly 
depends on the level of effective democracy. 
But that goes for all aspects of our future, 
too. 
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Cross-currents in the American 


Theatre 


Impressions of a recent tour 


by Eric Capon 


NE DOES NOT HAVE TO BE A POLI- 
Oiiian to see what is happening in 

America to-day. After touring 
the country for six months, I saw every 
sign of an impending social crisis. 
Since the elections last autumn when 
the Republicans gained control of 
Congress, the situation has steadily 
deteriorated. Once controls were lifted, 
prices rose immediately and have re- 
mained at the highest level. With 
Congress effectively smoke-screening, 
through the well-tried technique of witch- 
hunting Reds, its anti-labour activity, 
the real government of the country has 
passed steadily into military hands. 
Finally, a walk down any main shopping 
street reveals the glories of private 
enterprise—stores with their shelves 
groaning with goods that the mass of the 
people, whose wages have been long 
outdistanced by the rise of prices, find it 
increasingly hard to buy. Nylon stock- 
ings, still so prized here, were even 
being given away in California by gaso- 
line stations as inducements to buy, and, 
after seeing this, it was not surprising 
to read that their production is being 
halved. There can be little doubt that 
the depression is not far off, and that 
this time its course will be even graver 
and bloodier. 

The American theatre reflects this 
situation to quite a high degree. Even 
the established playwrights show un- 
easiness and the newer ones are even 
more outspoken. There is a steadily 
growing literature of protest. Maxwell 
Anderson’s new play Joan of Lorraine 
has little to do with Joan as a historical 
figure but treats the very contemporary 
question, how far one can compromise 
with undesirable people to achieve good 
ends? Ingrid Bergman plays an actress 
who objects to the way her part, that of 
Joan, is being rewritten, because she 
feels in the new version that she is 
allowed to compromise too much. The 
whole play is cast in the form of a 
rehearsal and I found the _inter- 
ludes where she discusses with the pro- 
ducer and the company the issues 
raised by this problem, far more in- 
teresting than the play-within-the-play. 
When she says: ‘‘I don’t believe that 
Joan died in vain, or that those who 


died in the war died in vain’’ and the 
producer replies: ‘‘Mary, dear, the 
world is run by money-changers and 
bargainers’’ they are not discussing the 
fifteenth century. 

Anderson raises questions that he 
never really answers, though they are 
important. Arthur Miller, the latest 
new playwright to score a Broadway 
success, is more direct and angrier. In 
All My Sons which is about a son re- 
turning from the war to his family, and 
finding that his father, a small-town 
manufacturer, has been selling faulty 
cylinder-heads to the government, the 
clash is between two moralities—a 
newer, more humane one and the 
familiar American one of outsmarting 
your neighbour. The son says: ‘‘This 
is a land of great big dogs, you don’t ~ 
love a man here, you eat hiin.’’ To 
which the father, who is no worse than 
most and only a small-time crook, 
replies: ‘‘If my money’s dirty, there 
ain’t a clean nickel in the United 
States.’’ 

Even in the musical-comedy world, 
in Finian’s Rainbow, there is a Southern 
senator called Billboard Rawkins who 
is quite clearly recognisable. When 
this gentleman gets turned into a negro 
and has to endure all the penalties 
which arises, from having a black skin 
in the state of ‘‘Missitucky,’’ the 
satire assumes a real ferocity; and this 
note is kept up for most of the show— 
which is nevertheless, tuneful, colourful 
and with all the ingredients of the 
smash-hit it is proving to be. 

There have been many recent examples 
on Broadway, such as Arthur Laurents’ 
study of anti-semitism in a war-time 
setting, Home of the Brave, or Lillian 
Hellman’s further explorations into the 
genesis of American capitalism as. por- 
trayed by the Hubbard Family in 
Another Part of the Forest, yet the 
social question most to the fore is un- 
doubtedly the colour bar. In my last 
six weeks while travelling up from 
South Carolina to New England I 
found three new scripts dealing with 
this to a greater or less degree. As one 
might expect, their directness varied 
according to the place where they were 
to be performed. In Charleston, South 


Carolina, an eighteenth-century town 
full of Southern prejudice, there was a 
Community Theatre just putting into 
rehearsal a new play about Theodore 
Roosevelt which contained a scene 
where one of his children brought a 
negro boy into the White House, that 
was extremely outspoken. Though it 
would have passed unnoticed in the 
North, to put it on in this town was a 
real act of courage. The theatre itself 
was situated a stone’s throw from Cat- 
fish Row, yet in spite of the fact that 
Dubose Heyward, the author of Porgy 
and Bess, was, until his death, one of 
the town’s celebrities, any production 
of his play there would be quite un- 
thinkable. 

From there I went to North Carolina 
University, where the atmosphere was 
a little less heated. Yet even there, the 
railway stations had separate waiting- 
rooms for coloured people and in the 
University it was considered a triumph 
by progressives to have held a concert 
recently where a negro singer could 
perform to a mixed audience of white 
and black. There, they were rehearsing 
a play about a coloured girl who, like 


The court scene in Hear the Hammers Ringing 


so many of mixed descent, had a nearly 
white skin. Educated in the North, she 
nurses an old Southern lady of con- 
siderable quality, if aristocratic be- 
haviour. On her death, she is left by 
the old lady her big house, has to fight 
a legal battle to win it in a highly pre- 
judiced atmosphere and finally has her 
property burnt to the ground by the 
outraged whites. Hear the Hammers 


Ringing was far stronger than what they 
were doing at Charleston. . 
But it was at Yale that I saw the most 
remarkable play on this subject. It was 
a lyric tragedy called American Primi- 
tive written by a student. It was almost 
as if an O’Casey had lived on the 
Mississipi and written about it, so 
passionate and colourful was its dia- 
logue. It seemed by far the best new 
play I had struck outside Broadway. 
There is some evidence, therefore, that 
America is uneasy. Social questions are 
very readily discussed on Broadway, 
and occasionally elsewhere. Even a most 
successful revue Call Me Mister was 
written and composed largely by Harold 
Rome of Pins and Needles fame, and its 
sympathies if less violent than in that 
show were quite obvious. Colour-plays 
like Deep are The Roots, On Whitman 
Avenue, and Native Son are equally 
frequent. Yet it must be admitted that 
optimistic as this sounds, it only 
affects a tiny fringe of the country. 
Apart from New York, some Univer- 
sities and one or two Community 
Theatres, there is not only widespread 
complacency but quite terrifying ig- 


norance. I cannot forget a play I read 
that had recently been performed by the 
Actor’s Lab. in Hollywood. It was 
about American P.O.W.’s in a German 
prison camp, and was a grim Ppic- 
ture of a group reduced by sheer 
ignorance of why they were there or 
what was happening, to almost animal 
level. I could only hand it back to the 
author asking him, since I knew he had 


written it from first-hand experience, 
whether it was really like that. He 
swore it was, and I mention this only 
because I saw no reason to disagree 
with him from the few observations 
I could make myself. 

In organisation the dice is heavily 
loaded against good theatre. In New 
York even a one-set play costs 60,000 
dollars to put on, and a musical anything 
up to 120,000 dollars. Consequently 
few risks are taken and there are no 
real equivalents to the Arts, Embassy or 
Lyric, Hammersmith. A body called 
the American National Theatre 
Academy (and so inevitably A.N.T.A.) 
openly modelled on our Arts Council, 
is attempting to provide facilities for 
experiment and, even more important, 
to stimulate theatre outside Broadway. 

For there the picture is bleakest. The 
Community Theatres, though they have 
a paid staff of varying size, are mostly 
amateur; the Universities which have 
Drama Departments can employ tech- 
nicians but not actors on their staffs; so 
the professional actor has virtually no 
hope outside Broadway and its tours. 
The old weekly ‘‘stocks’’ (correspond- 
ing to our reps) are all dead, and beyond 
The Barter Theatre of Virginia and the 
Actor’s Lab. in Hollywood the pro- 
fesional theatre remains so small and 
centralised that it employs only half the 
number of actors, comparatively, that 
ours does. 

Little hope is looked for from 
Government sources, or even desired, 
and A.N.T.A. is trying to raise funds 
privately or through voluntary theat- 
rical ventures. Memories of the fate 
of the W.P.A. Federal Theatre, which 
was the one real popular theatre in 
America’s recent history, and was killed 
by a Congress that thought Christopher 
Marlowe a Communist, does not 
lead anyone to court favour in Washing- 
ton D.C. Attempts to build a non- 
commercial theatre in Broadway, where 
the Shubert Brothers own 70 per cent. 
of the theatres and virtually all touring 
dates through their control of the 
United Booking Office, are mainly by 
bodies like Theatre Incorporated and 
the American Repertory. The recent 
history of the latter shows what diffi- 
culties must be encountered. Finally, 
prices of seats are everywhere much 
higher than they are in London, a stall 
costing from four to six dollars. 

This, of course, severely limits the 
audience and the same pattern is often 
repeated outside New York, not only 
for the touring ‘‘dates’’ but even in the 
Community Theatres, where it is seldom 
possible to get in under a dollar. Asa 
result their audiences are usually the 
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rather dull provincial middle-class 
whose almost exact equivalents exist 
equally here. This sort of audience 
demands an unvarying diet of the most 
commercial Broadway successes—and, 
I am afraid, it usually gets it. Occa- 
sionally one encounters a_ different 
atmosphere, such as at Seattle Repertory 
Theatre where after a generation of 
vigorous pioneering by its director 
Burton James, a far more representa- 
tive audience has been created, more 
willing to attend worth-while plays. 

Also he has begun, what is too rarely 
attempted, a development of the regional 
history. He had recently had a success- 
ful musical play running when I visited 
there, about the early history of that 
North West corner of the States. I 
found this occasionally elsewhere— 
notably in the University of Iowa whose 
student theatre also functions as a 
community theatre, and at North 
Carolina University which has a long 
tradition of this work. But there is 
still a great deal to be done if the ex- 
tremely rich and varied. cultures that 
can be found about-America are to be 
given real development. 

The total picture remains therefore 
one of contradictions—on the one 
hand incredible resources, cultural and 
human as well as technical and mate- 
rial; and on the other hand ignorance, 
complacency and a general attitude that 
belongs to a much more backward 
economy than exists there. Some- 
times, I felt I was watching a ten-ton 
lorry being driven by a small boy—with 
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a steep hill not far away. Yet the boy 
certainly had some of the advantages 
of youth, and in the theatre that meant 
a more vigorous and less trivial attitude 
than one often, even if more excusably, 
has to endure here. The potentialities 
are undoubtedly enormous there, but 
unless the contradictions can at least 
be partially solved, even if many good 
plays fly off like sparks generated by the 
heat of the conflict, in the end they too 
will be closed down as not reflecting 
the ‘‘American way of life.’’ 
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Intellectuals in the Modern World 


2, An Industrial Scientist’s View 


by Simon Haxey 


young authors? No, sir, we want 

more paper. Every other solution 
to the present crisis in the production of 
literature is trivial compared with this; 
as trivial as the problems of ship- 
owners, seamen and naval architects 
would be in a world in which the sea 
was drying up. We have never had 
such a large reading public, such a 
demand for books, nor such hopes for 
the future. But at this very moment 
villainous plans have been made to 
decrease the supply of paper for books. 
Less books means less readers, less 
readers means less authors, less authors 


D: WE WANT STATE SUBSIDIES FOR 


-means less books and so we shall go on. 


The writers of imaginative literature, of 
poetry, of fiction, do not perhaps 
realise how great is the army of their 
co-believers in this holy crusade for 
more paper; every faculty of every 
university, teachers in all types of school, 
the members of every learned profession 
are indignant. A generation of students 
in every subject is growing up that has 
not been able to read the right books. 
Classics, even set-books, are out of 
print. It is often not worth while to 
write text books becuase of the diffi- 
culty of publishing. 

Even last year the book trade was 
allowed a smaller percentage of its pre- 
war paper supply than the press. Now 
the paper mills have been put at the 
bottom of the fuel priority list and are 
only to receive this year one-third the 
amount of fuel they consumed last year. 
Book: production wil! be cut in two! 

And this economy which is to plunge 
the nation into total darkness is trifling. 
We may save one hour’s coal produc- 
tion per year; we shall not save one 
afternoon’s military expenditure; or we 
could have imported the extra paper 
with. only two per cent. of the funds 
allocated to the purchase of tobacco. 
Does the Government really believe 
that nylon stockings are more important 
than reprints of the classics? Are lawn- 
mowers really more useful than school 


Simon Haxey is the pen-name of the author 
of that famous work Tory M,.P. At present 
he is employed in one of the largest electrical 
engineering firms in the country. 


books? Are plastic ducks more socially 
valuable than technical literature? Are 
cigarettes more important than imagina- 
tive writing? A state subsidy by the 
philistines who steal our paper would 
be adding insult to injury. I can only 
believe that the Labour Government 
does not know what is happening and 
that some Civil Servant, who was beaten 
in his youth to make him read, is in 
charge of fuel allocation. 

Nothing can help authors.except an 
increase in the circulation of books by 
increasing the paper supply, by making 
two or three book-binding machines 
instead of waiting for them to come 
from America, and: then by enlarging 
the reading public through higher 
education in all its forms. 

Let us in any case discourage young 
authors from trying to live by writing. 


‘The forty-hour week in most jobs leaves 


plenty of time. We do not want any 
more authors who do not know the 
world in which they live. We do not 
want any more tales about four old 
ladies going mad in an attic. We are 
tired of novels about the superfluous 
young man whose existence does not 
really matter to anybody except an 
equally superfluous young woman. The 
modern vogue for novels about racing 
gangs, spivs, prostitutes, psychopathic 
persons of many kinds, peculiar persons 
marooned in mind or body in strange 
places, is the result of the isolation of 
the writer. 

What a pity it is that a writer like Roy 
Fuller, the first contributor in this 
series, can complain ‘‘I have to earn my 
living by working hard at an unab- 
sorbing job not connected with litera- 
ture.’’ The writer should, if he can, 
avoid the stagnant corners of society, 
or the backwaters where the same old 
muddy water goes on round and round; 
he must get out in midstream. He must 
find the public services, new industries 
and social and political organisations 
which are changing society. He must 
write about the people who get things 
done. He will never write about such 
things unless he has had a job among 
such people. What a pity it is when the 
young writer, who must go out and 
earn his living, does not choose an 


interesting job. The choice of a job is 
the most important choice which the 
young writer has to face. A wrong 
decision may damn him. 

There is no need for far-fetched plots; 
the social conflicts which are in pro- 
gress are more dramatic than anything 
we can invent. The writer should have 
a nose for social conflict, and should 
portray both sides with sympathy 
showing the emotions which sway the 
participants; he must produce conflict 
within the mind of his reader. The 
coincidences in our plots should be 
probable, the characters we invent 


should be convincing studies of the 
sort of people who matter, and the 
drama should be symbolic of real 
events. 

Nor do we want love and sex isolated 
from the stream of life. The genuine 
thing is more interesting. The effect of 
marriage on a job and of a job on 
marriage ought to be the foundation of 
many tales; a woman marries a man’s 
job. Authors should not invent brand 
new attitudes to sex but build on 
existing social attitudes, and should 
remember that the most important bits 
of sex are those which affect a man’s 
whole life; so it is not very realistic to 
leave out the children. 

We complain that the average reader 
wants escapist literature. It is my con- 
viction that it is the authors who like 
writing it because it is easier. The 
average reader cannot escape and he 
will welcome anything which lets him 
see his own place in the world a little 
clearer, which helps him in his own 
personal relationships, which solves 
some of the many conflicts in his mind. 
The good writer will give the reader 
more confidence in facing some part of 
life. There are writers who have given 
us more confidence during our infre- 
quent rendezvous with the gangster and 
the spiv; there are writers who have 
given us abundant confidence in bed; 
let us have more writers who give people 
confidence when they are up and doing. 

We shall not get such authors through 
state subsidy; we have got few such 
writers from the lucky people who have 
independent means. We must place 
our hopes on the young men who go 
out to work for forty hours a week and 
learn about the world. 


Film Trends in 


Northern Europe 


by Paula Wiking 


N THE COURSE OF A STAY FOR MOST OF 
[as year in Scandinavia and Finland, 

I had the opportunity of seeing 
several of these countries’ outstanding 
films. It struck me once again, as often 
before, how much more clearly than 
other art forms a country’s films re- 
flect its social atmosphere. 

The films of the four northern coun- 
tries clearly reveal their different ex- 
periences during the war years. The 
Danes and Norwegians have based 
their best films since the war on the ex- 
periences of the Resistance movements; 
the Finns, too poor to make many 
films, were showing only one of their 
own whilst I was there, a semi-docu- 
mentary dealing with one of the legacies 
of the war; while the too, too neutral 
Swedes, rich enough to flood their 
neighbours with their own film pro- 
duction, have concentrated on sex, with 
a leaning towards the morbid. 

A Norwegian resistance film, Jeg vil 


-leve (I Want to Live), tells the story of 


(The Red Earth 


The Traitor Exposed. 


almost any active patriot under the 
occupation: resistance to the Nazis, 
arrest and questioning with torture, 
prison, and escape to continued fighting. 
As a film story, it is one with which 
Hollywood has made us sufficiently 
familiar. But the Norwegian film, in 
spite of defects of technique and a 
curious failure. to make authenticity 
exciting, has the ring of sincerity; cer- 
tain shots are intimate and moving, 
particularly one showing the daily half- 
hour of exercise in the boxed-off com- 
partments, one to each prisoner, in the 
prison-yard, when the singing of a girl- 
prisoner keeps courage and solidarity 
alive in the hearts of her fellows. 

A torture sequence, on the other hand, 
filmed on the actual site of such occur- 
rences, the notorious Gestapo H.Q., 
Mollergaten 19 in Oslo (which has 
since reverted to its normal function as 
the central offices of a democratically 
re-organised police force), was singu- 
larly unconvincing. Partly, I think 
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the trouble lay in the mind of the 
spectator. We have become so inured 
to the uninhibited sadism of Hollywood 
that anything less fails to shake us. 
Certainly the Norwegian actors were 
much too humane to bash one another 
with any gusto. 

But the chief reason for the com- 
parative weakness of the film was cer- 
tainly the Norwegian film industry’s 
lack of resources. There are about a 
dozen small film-producing companies, 
none of them working to a regular 
schedule, and only one film studio (at 
Jar), which is hired out as required to 
the different companies. 

The fact that the total population of 
Norway is only just over three million 
means that at least one person in every 
four must see every Norwegian film if 
it is to pay its way. Moreover, the com- 
petition from foreign films is very keen. 
Of the 221 new films shown during 
1946, only eight were Norwegian. The 
Americans have captured most of the 
market with 86 films, and the Swedes 
came next with 46. But it is an in- 
teresting comment on the international- 
mindedness of the Norwegians that it 
was also possible to show 40 British, 
14 French, 12 Russian and 12 Danish, 
besides a couple of Swiss and Belgian, 
films. 

The first Norwegian film ever to be 
shown abroad, Travellers to England, 
will be seen in London this spring. As 
its name suggests, it deals with the 
escapes of patriots across the North Sea 
to this country. 

The Norwegian Government, alive 
to the importance of a thriving film 
industry in the country’s cultural life, 
has decided to return to the industry 
entertainment tax amounting to 300,000 
kroner (about £15,000). Besides this, 
a special film fund amounting to three 
million kroner has been established, and 
a Film Council set up which can 
recommend additional financial assis- 
tance to films of particular merit. 

The Danish resistance film De réde 
Enge (The Red Earth), which tells the 
story of a group of saboteurs who 
discover an informer in their midst and 
summarily execute him, is much better 
than I Want to Live, and achieves a 
tremendous power of conviction. 

By a subtle differentiation of charac- 
ter, and a sensitive study of the nuances 
of psycho-political tension in the people 
engaged in this dangerous struggle, the 
film succeeds in projecting into the 
spectator’s consciousness the actual 
emotions on which it is built: the 
gasping anxiety, yet unwavering will 
to go on fighting, of the wife whose 
saboteur husband is in hourly danger of 
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capture and death; the abjectness of the 
traitor unmasked and facing punish- 
ment; the fierce elatior of the patriots 
over their successful act of sabotage. 

Only a film of real artistic worth, 
with a masterly command of the 
medium, could so grip the onlooker’s 
emotions. Some of the methods by 
which it does so (for example, close-ups 
of expressive, only slightly made-up 
faces), it shares with Day of Wrath, in 
preference to which it ought, in my 
opinion, to have been shown in this 
country. But of course, Day of Wrath 
deals with considerably less vital issues— 
which may account for the choice. And 
for the Danes’ having got a good deal 
less excited about it than we did. It 
had a run of exactly four days in Den- 
mark. That was in 1943—a remarkable 
example of a people’s rejection of 
escapism in the midst of a vital struggle! 

Another important and first-rate 
Danish film of the resistance movement 
is Det gaelder din Frihet (Your Freedom 
is at Stake) which was actually made, 
with the greatest ingenuity and at con- 
siderable personal risk, by Danish 
patriots inside Gestapo prisons during 
the occupation. An interesting point 
about this film is the fact that sequences 
critical of collaborationist elements in 
Denmark were cut—not in the Danish 
version shown inside the corsiry, but 
in Sweden, whose collaborationists, 
being ‘‘neutral’’ and never brought to 
trial, still sit in the seats of the mighty. 

A third Danish film, Fra Danmarks 
Oldtid (From Denmark’s Ancient His- 
tory), also made in difficult conditions 
during the occupation, is of interest 
chiefly because the actors appear en- 
tirely in the nude. I hasten to add that 
there is nothing in the least objection- 
able or sensational about it. The film 
is silent and in colour, giving a recon- 
struction of very early tribal life in 
Denmark, based on archaeological and 
historical evidence. The actors’ bodies 
were stained a warm tan, which came 
out rather well, though the colours of 
the film were otherwise dim (owing, I 
understand, to the difficulty of ob- 
taining raw materials). 

Swedish films are totally different in 
character. They betray a rather goatish 
pleasure in unsavoury details, often 
dusted over with religious make-up; in 
fact, a Swedish critic recently wrote that 
Swedish films were the most immoral, 
and in the worst taste, in the world. 
But the acting and production are often 
superb—which, of course, hardly im- 
proves matters. 

The worst of its kind that I have seen 
was Kris (Crisis), which tells the story 
of a middle-aged, still attractive woman 


with a teen-age daughter (apparently 
illegitimate) whom she takes away from 
her kindly, if moral, spinster foster- 
mother to questionable surroundings; 
here the girl is promptly seduced by the 
mother’s lover. The seduction scene, 
with the girl half stripped on a couch, 
and the mother coming into the room in 
the middle of it, was one of the most 
revolting things I have ever seen. 

Other films of a similar type are 
Rétdégg (The Rotter), the story of a — 
dissipated and degenerate schoolboy; _ 
Frenzy, which was shown here, and a 
recent new film of which I have had 
reports, Flickan och Djdvulen (The Girl 
and the Devil), in which a girl with a 
witch’s soul, brought up by the devil, 
is redeemed to the strains of A sure 
stronghold our God is still. 

The pre-occupation with this kind 
of subject seems to me a direct conse- 
quence of Sweden’s isolated position 
during the war, and the fact that large 
sections of its middle class and in- 
telligentsia are still tainted with Nazi 
ideas. At the same time, there is a 
widespread, if only half-conscious, 
feeling of guilt. Sooner or later in every © 
conversation with a Swede, there crops 
up the defensive reminder of ‘‘all we © 
are doing to help Europe.’’ There is 


also a desire to play a more active part 


in world affairs, become more intimately 
a member of the family of nations, 
while yet escaping the rest of the world’s 
hardships, and continuing to enjoy 
their own wealth and ease. The 
resultant of these rather contradictory 
longings seems to be a kind of stale- 
mate—at any rate in the cultural sphere 
—a boredom seeking escape in violent 
and outré sensations. 

A wholesome exception to this ten- 
dency in the film world is the work of 
Sweden’s most popular comedian, Nils 
Poppe. At a film festival last summer, 
I saw him do an impersonation of a 
young girl limping into her bedroom in 
the small hours of the morning after 
a night’s dancing. The virtuosity with 
which he kicked off an aching pair of 
imaginary shoes, wriggled painfully out 
of a no doubt too tight roll-on, and went 
into a paroxysm of voluptuous yawning, 
stretching and back-scratching, was of 
a truly international order. 

I have not seen him do anything 
quite so good in his films, chiefly be- 
cause he will persist in speaking, where- 
as his real gift, like Chaplin’s, lies in 
mimicry. In fact, as he told me him- 
self, he models his work quite con- 
sciously on Chaplin’s. He is the wistful 
little man, the step-child of fate, with an 
expression on his face of bewildered 
good-will. In one of his latest films, 


Ballongen (The Balloon), a fantasy on 

reincarnation, with souls floating about 

heaven in balloons, he parodies an 

Oriental dance in a style recalling 

pric: dancing in some of his early 
S. 


Nils Poppe 


Unhappily, Mr. Poppe also emulates 
Chaplin in writing and directing his own 
films. They have often vaguely pro- 
gressive tendencies, and moments of 
glorious fun, but they suffer from 
poverty of ideas and lack of punch. 

In all the Scandinavian countries, 
an interesting use is being made of the 
fiction-documentary in the campaign 
against venereal disease. The only Fin- 
nish film showing when I was in 
Helsinki dealt with this subject, but 
was not such a pretentious and over- 
heated affair as its Swedish equivalent. 
The male lead was quietly and sin- 
cerely acted by Finland’s football idol, 

- Rautavaara, who is also a professional 
actor. The Finnish film industry has, 
of course, great difficulties to cope with, 
particularly the lack of raw materials. 

At the moment, it is certainly the 
Danes who are making the most 
valuable films, both as to content and 
technique. The Swedish films have the 
loss and technical finish of Hollywood 
Sweden has, in fact, been called the 
most American of the European coun- 
tries), but the heart stays cold. Unless 
the more progressive forces in Sweden 
make themselves felt in the world of 
culture—and there are signs that they 
soon may—it is to their war-ravaged 
neighbours that one will turn for 
mental and emotional, if not always 
artistic, satisfaction. 


Creators of Modern Music 


3. Claude Debussy 


by Martin Cooper 


RENCH ART HAS ON THE WHOLE BEEN 

as chary of revolutions as French 

politics have been revolutionary. 
The feeling of continuity is strong and it 
is a mistake to think of the new artistic 
creeds which sprout so easily in Paris 
as being French: they are almost 
without exception of foreign origin and 
belong to the cosmopolitan rather than 
the French side of Parisian life— 
Spanish with Picasso or Dali, Italian 
ve Marinetti, or Russian with Stravin- 
sky. 

Berlioz and Debussy have often been 
quoted as the great revolutionary 
figures of French musical history, but 
Berlioz was consciously rooted in the 
past. His gods were Virgil and Shakes- 
peare, Beethoven and Gluck; and his 
originality lay in his whole-hearted 
acceptance as a  Frenchman—and 
French of the French—of the great 
Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon artists who 
puzzled his contemporaries. Debussy 
aS a young man stood to Wagner as 
Berlioz had stood to Beethoven, but 
already in the eighties (he was born in 
1862) he was in conscious revolt against 
‘‘the heir of Beethoven, whose art of 
development consists of repetition, of 
perpetual rehandling of given themes.”’ 
His visit to Russia, the Javanese game- 
lang orchestras at the 1887 exhibition, 
Satie, the Japanese, Pre-raphaelite and 
Impressionist painters, even the music 
of Grieg—all these provided him with 
different and successive ways of escape, 
and between 1890, when the Cinq 
Poémes appeared, and Pelléas, in 1902, 
he was ceaselessly searching for some- 
thing new, something not Wagner. 

What he discovered was a form of 


expression for what he had always. 


possessed in embryo, a new mode of 
feeling. Musically, Pelléas is still within 
the Wagnerian orbit: psychologically it 
is a new world. A remark of Satie had 
gone deep with Debussy: ‘‘The orches- 
tra must not grimace when a character 
comes on to the stage. Look. Do the 
trees in the scenery grimace?’’ To com- 
pare the orchestra with the backcloth 
was indeed to have moved away from 
Wagner, and Debussy was no less ori- 
ginal in his approach to the human 
voice. ‘‘Melody, one may almost say, 
is anti-lyrical. It is powerless to express 


the mobility of the human soul and of 
life. Its essential place is in the song, 
the expression of one definite emotion. ’’ 
Elsewhere he shows his profound res- 
pect for the human, lyrical element by 
his very chariness in its full use. “One 
should sing when there is something to 
sing about, keep the emotional power of 
the voice in reserve. There must be 
variations in vigour and expression. In 
places one must use monochrome and 
be content with grisaille: any musical 
development not called for by the words 
is a mistake.”’ 

_ I quote these remarks of Debussy on 


his conception of the nature of the 


lyrical drama because they apply to the 
whole of his work after Pelléas, the 
whole of his mature production, that is 
to say. All his technical innovations 
were devised and used within this frame- 
work and each of them constituted a 
deliberate restriction, rather than the 
conventional revolutionary’s demand 
for more freedom. The: whole-tone 
scale is a perfect example—in itself an 
enormous impoverishment of the com- 
poser’s palette, a deliberate renuncia- 
tion of the architectural and dramatic 
possibilities of tonality for the sake of 
what is virtually a single effect. But the 
effect is Debussy’s own and within its 
limits he discovered an almost in- 
credible number of subtleties of nuance. 
It is irrelevant that no further develop- 
ment lay in that direction: Debussy was 
a solipsist quite unconcerned with 
theories and reforms. The same is frue 
of his writing for the pianoforte which 
is intensely original and beautiful but 
leads nowhere. His exploitation of a 
certain range of sonorities, of specifi- 
cally pianistic effects was based on a 
realistic accepting of the anti-melodic, 
percussive nature of the instrument 
combined with an absolutely new per- 
ception of the possibilities of the two 
pedals. The so-called ‘‘impressionis- 
tic’’ effect of his pianoforte music is in 
actual fact extremely precise: there is 
nothing fluffy or flabby about it, any 
more than there is in a Nocturne of 
Whistler. But, again, it is a restricted 
world of which Debussy himself ex- 
hausted all the possibilities, even before 
the end of his own life. 

In his last works he tacitlyadmitted this 
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and in his late chamber music (the three 
sonatas 1916-17) and the twelve Etudes 
for pianoforte he was developing a fat 
more austere and linear style. Even so, 
his mode of feeling remains his own 
and practically unchanged. The ex- 
treme sensuousness of his early works 
(Prélude a Jl aprés-midi d’un faune, 
Nocturnes, Chansons de Bilitis) and the 
miraculous transcription of visual im- 
pressions which characterise the Images, 
Estampes and Préludes for the piano- 
forte, La Mer and IJberia for the orches- 
tra, were superseded; but the essential 
character of the music remains the 
same—the dislike of emphasis and the 
corresponding gift of suggestion rather 
than statement, the extreme sensitive- 
ness to timbre, pitch, colour : ‘‘ Debussy 
pense timbres, Ravel instruments’’ and 
the resolute avoidance of the vague on 
the one hand—the a peu prés—and of 
the formal classical ‘‘discourse’’ on the 
other. Composers have sometimes been 
divided into two classes—the elimina- 
tors and the organisers—and Debussy 
is above all things an eliminator. That is 
to say that when faced with a wealth of 
ideas, a number of possibilities all good 
in themselves, he deliberately rejects 
all but the irreducible minimum; where- 
as an organiser like Vincent d’Indy 
accepts and uses all to build a noble and 
imposing structure. Debussy’s works 
are not noble or imposing, nor are they 
strictly speaking structures: they are 
rather organic growths whose only 
structure is cellular. (The cells were too 
apt to go in pairs in the early works, 
probably under tie Russian influence, 
and although Debussy corrected this 
tendency later the ‘‘unit’’ of his music 
always tends to be the 2-bar). 

What will be the final verdict on 
Debussy’s position in the history of 
music? He died in 1918, only just in 
time to avoid seeing the violent reac- 
tion, first in France and then all over 
Europe, against all that his music stood 
for. Thirty years after his death we are 
more able to see both him and his 
critics in perspective. Not even they 
denied his powers as an artist: they were 
only fed to the teeth with hig admirers 
and—God save the mark—his imitators, 
and could not raise any more emotion 
about what theWestWind had seen or the 
moon sinking on “‘temples that were,”’ 
pagodas, and bells through leaves, 
gardens in the rain and Japanese gold- 
fish. All great artists are of their day 
and generation and Debussy was no 
exception. After our diet of crab- 
canons and toccatas and Gebrauchs- 
musik, we can turn back to Debussy and 
discover the pure’ artistic delight, the 
justness of vision, the absolutely musical 
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Youth at the Helm 


Two Festival Theatre 


Productions 


by John Collier 


ART OF THE SENSATION CAUSED BY PETER 

Brook’s Romeo and Juliet lies in the fact 

that it has provoked the critics to loud 
condemnation. Usually they greet with a 
polite head-shaking the things they cannot 
praise. But in this instance there is a tradition 
to refer to. Not judgment but memory has 
become the test. Thus, like Lot’s wife, they 
have looked backwards and been turned into 
pillars of propriety. 

Whatever doubts prod the critical faculty, it 
is an experience to see and hear this produc- 
tion; for it extends the list of great tragedies. 
The voluptuous and lush have been ruthlessly 
eliminated; what is left is stark, spare and of 
classic simplicity. 

Peter Brook, in fact, has tried to wriggle past 
the traditional hedge of roses and rhodomon- 
tade in order to have a look at the text. Having 
done this he discovers to his own satisfaction 
that for all these years we have not been seeing 
the play Shakespeare wrote but a confection to 
suit the taste of a sequence of glamorous 


wights. Brook sees the play set in a turbulent ~ 


period when the original religious quarrel 
between Montagues and Capulets may have 
been forgotten but still serves as an excuse 
where the sword follows so rapidly upon the 
snub. If this fretful bravado can be made to 
infect the atmosphere then much of the play 
falls into place, the love story becomes pro- 
perly sharp, harrassed, excited, and the lan- 
guors decline. 


Granted this then much follows. But there 
is more to it. Producer Brook contests the 
general reading of the Nurse as a sweet old 
thing. He sees her as a garrulous, smutty old 
peasant woman. He understands Mercutio 
to be not a man perpetually on fire, gloriously 
flamboyant whether talking of fairies or par- 
ticipating gratuitously in feuds, but the por- 
trait of a complete Elizabethan who dodges 
from whoring to fighting, from fighting to 
whimsical fancy, not from inconsistency but 
because of the current conception of what a 
full life involves. 


Then Peter Brook has had the temerity to 
take Shakespeare at his word and make Juliet 


(continued from col. 1) 


quality of the works that lie behind 
those rather precious titles. To our 
grandchildren even the titles may have 
an ‘‘amusing’’ period flavour such as 
we discover in the Barricades mys- 
térieuses or -the Deutsches Requiem: 
they will miss a lot if they do not 
appreciate Debussy’s music, irrespec- 
tive of title. 


: Angus McBean 
Daphne Slater and Beatrix Lehmann 


fourteen years young. Thus we are given not 
maturity but precocity. It is a likely enough 
phenomenon for Elizabethan times and should 
surely not surprise the present age of self- . 
assured youth. 

As for the poetry the producer seems to 
believe that words have meaning as well as 
sound and fury. Music without content is the 
last decadence and the verbal equivalent of 
“‘ham’’ acting. At the same time, and this is 
by no means inconsistent, he has stripped the 
balcony scene bare so that the essential poetry 
of this greatest of all potions may make sense 
as well as ripple upon the sensibilities. 

The production is rigorous in exorcising the 
clutter of sentimental evocation. A sterner 
symbolism and suggestiveness is essayed. The 
permanent depth of a full stage surrounded by 
walls is all we need to know of place. The 
solitary cyprus without supporting parapher- 
nalia is a precise indication of Romeo’s 
banishment and incidentally helps to empha- 
sise the loneliness of the young lovers in a 
poignant fashion. The sectional combination 
of ramp and obelisk to denote the Capulet 
household assists what is a marvel of concen- 
tration in the later scenes. In general the 
designer, Rolf Gerard, and the producer have 
achieved a remarkable fusion of aim and 
effort. 

So the aims are at least tenable and the 
execution conscientiously carried out. Does 
it succeed? It is vital. If you like sitting on 
the edge of your seat with expectation at 
stretch it will be found eminently satisfying. 
But there is no relaxation. You will endure a 
cold sweat but not the enervation of a Turkish 
bath. The critical faculty will function. 

By no means all the gambits are successful. 
On certain occasions being aware of the inten- 
tion leads to grievous disappointment. The 
ball scene which promised to be a riot of 
carnival produced musical cacophany but 
otherwise was as self-conscious as any English 


arty. The producer did not overcome the 
difficulty of taking the story forward and 
further emphasising the desired atmosphere at 
one and the same time. It could be done and 
Peter Brook should think again. 


The Queen Mab speech was lost, not because 
of its unusually static and thoughtful interpre- 
tation but because the otherwise brilliant Paul 
Scofield failed for once to tune his voice and 
control his diction adequately. The fore-stage 
at Stratford is not sufficiently intimate with the 
audience for soft soliliquy. 


Nurse Beatrix Lehmann triumphed. Once 
or twice, perhaps, she seemed facially too 
droll, but in general she gave an entirely 
Satisfying portrayal of the peasant woman, 
lewd but not less lovable, being ‘‘sweet’’ only 
to Juliet her charge. 


Laurence Payne’s Romeo and Daphne 
Slater’s Juliet have been castigated because 
they failed to do what had not been required 
of them. They had been produced to a pur- 
pose that had no relation to the pre-concep- 
tions generally current. The traditional task 
would have been well within their compass. 
But they were asked to undertake a more 
difficult role. A Romeo who is only just 
emerging from the age of scorn and falls in 
rapid succession for a Rosaline and a Juliet, is 
not the man for a grand passion in the adult 
sense. It is the circumstance of opposition 
that transforms young love and gives it tragic 
proportions. In this the experience of the 
pair represents the quintessence of the suffering 
of all youth in love in a world that seems harsh 
and founded on hatred. Youth is essentially 
poetic rather than sentimental. 


Juliet has a large and difficult emotional 
range to encompass in her relationship with 
mother, nurse and Romeo. This she does to a 
nicety. There is no concession in her voice, 
which is somewhat harsh and graduates rapidly 
to hysteria. She is not particularly beautiful. 
She is certainly something of a shock if we are 
expecting the sensual. 


Romeo will have had a fan mail. But he has 
controlled his manner to the producer’s pur- 
pose. He has not let loose the grandiosity of 
which we feel sure he is capable. The producer 
is justified in being content with the assistance 
given him by an intelligent team. 


The balcony scene which has horrified the 
rose-fanciers was successful enough, but would 
have evoked a fuller response if the conception 
had been more effectively carried out. From 
the circle, at any rate, the balcony seemed a 
squat, unlovely affair against the great depth 
of stage. Disproportionate simplicity can be 
as great an intruder as a backcloth full of 
sickle moons. 


The unprecedented cuts were justified in the 
playing. No essential was lost and the drama- 
tic was served without sacrificing logic. Even 
so, with scene crowding after scene, there was 
too frequently an impediment in the pace. It 
seemed to be due to the use of pauses that the 
chief protagonists had not quite the power to 
make insistent. 


rinally, the producer was right and entirely 


consistent in waiving the reconciliation and all 
that comes after the death of Juliet. But his 


substitute, the shadowy figure of Epilogue with 
his brief homily stalking across the stage, 
nicely conceived, was again amateur in the 
final direction. The soft ending must still be 
theatrical and an exhilarating evening should 
not end with a whimper. 


Since youth must be noted let it be said that 
youth expresses itself originally enough by 
derivatives. Peter Brook’s revival of his last 
year ’sproduction, Love’s Labour’s Lost, includes 
pictures of Dresden china, a zany borrowed 
from Les Enfants du Paradis, a Will Hay 
Holfernes (or is Will Hay a later invention?) 
and the whole thing is vaudeville. Production, 
acting, Reginald Leefe’s scenery and costumes 
and Allan Gray’s incidental music, all combine 
in a colourful extravaganza. It is nobody’s 
fault that love’s labour is laboured. Letters 
are hunted in remorseless alliteration; words 
are much worried, sometimes with little wit or 
with point that has wilted. Certainly the 
allusions are some centuries beyond our range 
and we can scarcely be blamed if there is no 
illusion and little entertainment in them. 
Neither could Shakespeare have foreseen that 
his burlesque of friends and foes would be 
Festival in 1947. 


Nevertheless a pyrotechnic brilliance has 
been contrived. A squib or two misfires but 
for the most part Brook’s fireworks splutter 
according to schedule. There is no evidence 
of laughing gas by the symptom hearty laughter, 
but there are some en- 
joyable crackers, one 
nicely timed to point the 
long speech by Berowne 
on love’s sensibility and 
the penalties of self-ab- 
negation. At such points 
the universality is appa- 
rent. The search for 
knowledge and the satis- 
faction of the senses are 
frequently at war for the 
youth of every age. But 
the private joke was not 
meant for public per- 
formance. The sophis- 
ticated quips are a little 
too local for the world 
stage. It is only when 
we forget the purpose 
entirely that we can enjoy 
the extravagance. 


Laurence Payne was a 
tidily balanced Berowne, 
a man of satisfying parts, 
while Paul Scofield gave 
us a controlled perfor- 
mance, not too fantas- 
tical, of the Spaniard of 
melancholy humour. The 
ladies sparkled as Shakes- 
peare meant them to, 
particularly the pert 
Rosaline of Helen Burns, 
a dark-eyed _ beauty 
straight out of the son- 
nets. But there is little 
labour among the ladies. 
Theirs comes later—if 
we may be permitted a 
little Shakespearean 


license! For the most part they are delightful 
and extremely decorative. 


Low life interpolates effectively in the Cos- 
tard of Dudley Jones who is one of the aces of 
the Stratford pack; but the honours among the 
non-heroic figures go to John Warner’s Zany 
who is a creation to be remembered. It is as if 
we see Lear’s fool in other company. 


Thus, looking back upon last year’s sensa- 
tion we find that it remains brittle and bright 
but without exciting anyone. This year the 
sensationalism is just as phoney but there is a 
little more excuse. ‘“‘Wherefore art thou 
Romeo?’ ’the saddened ones have seemed to cry. 


And now everyone should forget that Peter 
Brook was ever twenty-one and treat his pro- 
ductions on their merits. There is a serious 
job to be done at Stratford as elsewhere in the 
theatre world. Such serious work may include 
novelty but no one should be jockeyed into 
a search for novelty in order to retain a 
reputation. The team of producers at this 
year’s Festival includes Walter Hudd, Nugent 
Monck, Norman Wright and Michael Benthall 
as well as the enfant terrible. The standards 


achieved so far may not be in the class that calls 
for national rejoicing but let it be known that 
London at the moment has few that are better 
and many that are much worse. Therefore we 
should not allow ourselves to be deflected from 
the obligation of criticising the product rather 
than the label. 


Angus McBean 


Daphne Slater and Laurence Payne 
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‘ilmes 


LA FILLE DU PUISATIER. (Marcel Pag- 
nol). Suvitzky International. 


TEMPTATION HARBOUR. (Lance Com- 
fort). Associated British. 


THE MAN WITHIN. (Berard Knowles). 
Gainsborough. 


THE STONE FLOWER. 
Moscow Film Studios. 


(A. Ptushko). 


BLACK NARCISSUS. (Michael Powell and 
Emeric Pressburger). Archers. 


Reviewed by Paul Fletcher 


OST OF THE QUALITIES WHICH DELIGHTED 

the spectators of French films in the 

thirties are to be found in Marcel Pag- 
nol’s latest production, La Fille du Puisatier. 
It is a simple, unpretentious tale about a well- 
digger’s daughter who is ‘‘got into trouble’’ 
by a handsome young aviator, the son of the 
local storekeeper. Before he can make an 
honest woman of her, even if he did intend any- 
thing of the kind, he is called up and shortly 
afterwards reported missing. So there is 
nothing for the respectable well-digger to do 
but to despatch his erring daughter to the house 
of a convenient aunt and try to erase from his 
memory the disgrace which she has brought 
to the family name. 


But a kind héart glows beneath his sweaty 
shirt, so he relents and fetches her back and is 
soon making grandfatherly noises at her little 
bastard with as little embarrassment as he 
would have felt if Holy Church had given her 
sanction to the birth. Finally, to complete his 
happiness and re-inflate bis family pride, the 
aviator returns from the ‘‘believed killed’’ and 
shows himself to be not quite the bounder he 
seemed by marrying the girl. 

A story such as this might have been very 
trying, or even unpleasant, if told—as some 
British producers would have told it—in the 
manner of a dirty joke. In fact, Marcel Pag- 
nol’s delicate, civilised treatment has resulted 
in a delightful and worthy successor to La 
Femme du Boulanger. There is nothing fancy 
about his direction; it is straightforward, 
konest and unobtrusive, leaving the screen for 
the most part to the actors and the Provencal 
scene. The film has none of the technical 
trappings behind which lesser directors often 
try to hide the poverty of their invention and 
their insensibility to character; no odd and 
meaningless angles or swooping camera move- 
ments, no ‘‘montage sequences’’ injected by a 
despairing editor in an attempt to bring back 
to life a film which was dead before it reached 
his bench. 


Such technical restraint is the more refreshing 
the rarer it becomes, but in praising it I am 
not in any way condoning the deplorable 
quality of the print which I saw at the Rialto. 
Even such players as Raimu, Josefte Day and 
Fernandel cannot hold the audience quite as 
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firmly as usual if most of their facial ex- 
pressions have got washed off the celluloid 
somewhere in the reproduction process. But 
the all-pervading haze does not hide the fact 
that La Fille du Puisatier is a film in the happiest 
French tradition. And if Raimu, alas, is dead, 
his shade remains to haunt us with delight as 
it sighs and snorts and preens itself in the 
Provencal sun. 


British studios, as a rule, show little recogni- 
tion of the French tradition, the essence of 
which is to treat ordinary people as human 
beings rather than as freshly-painted ventrilce 
quist’s dummies, and the exceptions to the rule 
come as a refreshing surprise. Such is Tempta- 
tion Harbour, adapted from the Simenon novel 
Newhaven-Dieppe. It concerns a railway- 
signalman who finds himself in the awkward 
and unsettling predicament of coming into 
possession of five thousand pounds which he 
knows is the property of a murdered crook. 
The struggle between his conscience and his 
cupidity forms the backbone of the story, and 
the film version has retained much of Simenon’s 
masterly suspense and authentic characterisa- 
tion. Robert Newton, in particular, gives a 
sober and convincing performance as the 
signalman whose indegision brings him to the 
edge of disaster. 


Here is none of the spurious caricaturing 
which spoilt Newton’s portrayal of the artist in 
Odd Man Out; instead, there is confirmation that 
at his best he can be one of the most sensitive 
and versatile actors on the English screen. All 
the same, Temptation Harbour lacks the in- 
spiration which might have made it memorable 
long after its immediate bookings are exhausted. 
For this, the script—not the story—is to 
blame; dialogue which should have been taut 
and economical is vapid and verbose; and most 
of the scenes which owe no debt to Simenon, 
but are by-products of the adaptation-process, 
stifle the film’s development and drag it relent- 
lessly and repeatedly back to the level of the 
commonplace. 


Whatever the faults of Temptation Harbour, 
it does at least avoid that disfiguring disease 
which has become almost endemic in some 
British studios—pretentiousness. The latest 
victim is The Man Within, based on a book by 
Graham Greene which I confess I have not 
read. I cannot believe, however, that it was 
such a tasteless tale of sadism and snigger-sex 
as the version written for the screen by Muriel 
and Sydney Box. Artistically, the film resem- 
bles one of those fake fireplaces in which the 


flames are represented by a red electric bulb . 


flickering behind a plastic log; the colour is 
luridly unreal, the period setting is spurious and, 
unfortunately, one is not in the least surprised 
to find the tawdry thing in the modern British 
cinema. 


The story—of the film: the book may be 
different—is about a boy who, having been 
bullied at school, finds himself an unpopular 
member of the crew of a smuggler’s lugger. 
The principal smuggler is his guardian, who 
tootles whimsically on a flageolet, and for whom 
he entertains what, I imagine, is supposed to be 
a noble affection. This delicate relationship 
is shattered when he is publicly flogged by the 
guardian himself who afterwards rubs salt in 
his wounds, apparently causing the lad con- 


siderable pain. In revenge, he betrays the 
smugglers to the excise men, and for several 
minutes they chase him across a smoke-filled 
stage at Shepherds Bush, until at last he finds 
sanctuary in the cottage of a simple Sussex 
damsel who urges him to testify against his 
former confederates at Lewes Assizes, What 
really persuades him to do this, however, is 
the promise by a nymphomaniac that she will 
give him his Reward (wink!) the night after he 
has appeared in the witness-box. So he testi- 
fies, and in some odd way this is supposed to 
set him on the road to redemption. His salva- 
tion is complete when, given a second oppor- 
tunity of betraying his guardian, he refrains from 
doing so, in spite of being urgently requested 
by a man with a red-hot poker. 


I am willing to believe that as written by 
Mr. Greene this story was a powerful and 
sensitive study of a nan dogged by the cumula- 
tive effects of his own weakness; but the film 
script and direction, compounded of the boy’s 
magazine and the Brighton week-end, fail to 
transmit these qualities to the screen. It would 
be unfair to criticise the players whose task is 
to interpret such awkward material, but only 
Michael Redgrave, as the smuggler chief, has 
imagination and acting ability in sufficient 
measure to enable him to, make anything like 
a plausible human being out of his part. And 
even so, one cannot help wondering ‘‘Que _ 
diable allait-il faire dans cette galére?’’ 


The Stone Flower is an interesting film in — 
many ways, even if it is not a masterpiece. It 
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is the story of The Malachite Casket told to the 
children. Its propaganda theme—for it 
naturally has one—is that, though artists are 
as necessary as gunsmiths, their works have no 
value unless they are available to the masses, a 
contention which most film-makers, at least, 
would heartily support. But however much 
they might agree with the theme, they would 
find plenty to criticise in the crudity of its pre- 
sentation. In a Russian film this is surprising, 
for the Soviet cinema has.seldom been guilty of 
slipshod and thoughtless workmanship; rather 
have its faults been on the side of excessive 
theorisation, of ponderous though majestic 
tempo, and of insufficient spontaneity. But 
A. Ptushko is evidently no Eisenstein, and his 
film is slow without grandeur, rough without 
simplicity, stylised without inspiration. The 
Agfacolour process, though capable of occa- 
sional pleasing effects, obviously requires con- 
siderable development, especially in the 
direction of colour control, before it can 
become a serious rival to the Kalmus colossus. 


Just what the Technicolour process can do 
when properly handled can be seen in Black 
Narcissus. It is above all a cameraman’s film, 
and those cinemagoers whose interest runs 
further than the names of the principal stars 
should know the name of the man who photo- 
graphed it. It is Jack Cardiff. To him goes 
the credit for a sustained visual beauty which 
carries the film through many a difficult 
moment. The story is taken from a novel by 
Rumer Godden and is about the establishment 
of a nunnery somewhere in the Himalayas. 
Before the film ends all the nuns are heartily 
sick of the idea for various reasons, most of 
which never become entirely clear. Indeed 
confusion—as often in Powell-Pressburger pro- 
ductions—is acute, and in this case it is worse 
confounded by the fact that it is astonishingly 
difficult to tell one nun from another with any 
immediate certainty.. 


Individual shots, individual sequences, are 
beautifully and skilfully handled, but the effect 
of the whole is of a shapeless patchwork quilt 
composed of irregular snippets of costly and 
sumptuous materials. 


In film studios, as in the army, embellishment 
often baffles brains. 
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Present 
the sensational prison play 


NOW BARABBAS 


By. W. DOUGLAS HOME 


Theatre 


ST. JAMES’S: Call Home the Heart by 
Clemence Dane 


FORTUNE: Power 
Michael Clayton-Hutton 


Without Glory by 


BOLTONS: Neighbours by Antony Merryn. 
NEW: Richard II by William Shakespeare 


Reviewed by Michael MacOwan 


PRIL HAS BEEN, ON THE WHOLE A LIVELY 

and interesting month in the Theatre. 

At least three good new plays, one of 
which is of real importance; the interesting pro- 
ductions of Candida and Othello with Fay 
Compton, Jack Hawkins and the company 
which has been having such a success for the 
British Council abroad (but unfortunately 
without its founder Alec Clunes); and finally, 
a new production by the Old Vic—always 
a heartwarming event. 


To take the new plays first. Miss Clemence 
Dane’s Call Home the Heart at the St. James’s 
is a work of rare distinction. A play whose 
structure, writing, characterisation and mood 
are all blended, and used in the service of a 
contemporary theme—the aftermath of war. 
It has been received respectfully by most 
critics, and warmly by a few, but no one has yet 
mentioned what seems to me Miss Dane’s 
real achievement, nor seen that this achieve- 
ment is coupled with a rather serious technical 
blunder. I believe that the play was originally 
called Salvage, and while it is easy to under- 
stand why this title was discarded, it is none 
the less a pity that it was. For that word, in 
its true sense, exactly expresses the play’s 
theme. It is very much more than the story 
of the girl whose husband, called back to the 
Navy on the day of their marriage, has spent 
four years in a Japanese prison camp, so that 
for them both all sense of each other, and of 
their marriage, has ceased to exist. Beyond 
this, and the return of her war-time lover a 
physical wreck and a dying man from his 
treatment in the same prison camp as the hus- 
band, there are at least three other main 
stories, all cunningly interwoven. We are 
shown the relations between the girl’s parents, 
a quiet self-effacing father, and a terrifying 
mother, all possessiveness and self pity; the 
touching incident of the discovery that the 
baby born to a promiscuous young woman of 
the village is the child of the eldest son killed 
in war; and the odd character of a Polish 
refugee to whom suffering and horror have 
given a strange lightness and irresponsibility. 


In all these characters and incidents, the 
same theme is worked out—something can be 
saved from the wreck, there is some force or 
instinct which carries the business of living 
over what seems final disaster, or a pain 
beyond bearing. It is because all this lies below 
the surface of the play and never comes near to 
being stated, that the whole thing exerts such 
a powerful fascination. Almost unconsciously 


one feels this idea emotionally during the whole 
action, though it is only in retrospect that one 
can see the dramatic skill that has produced-the 
effect. Even the smallest incidents make: their 
contribution, such as the mother producing the 
champagne and wedding cake of four years ago 
to celebrate the re-union. This unity of theme 
with variety of incident, is the mark of the 
finest dramatic craftsmanship. There is 
another quality only found in plays of the front 
rank, a sense of perspective in the lives of the 
characters. We learn as much about this 
family’s past as their present, and feel their 
lives as a whole; even the dead son seems as 
living a part of the play as the characters we 
meet. 


The technical blunder seems to me the sub- 
jective treatment of the girl’s state of mind at 
the beginning of the play, and the use of this 
to play a trick on the audience. Her fever and 
distress of mind are exhibited during the first 
five or ten minutes by ghostly voices and 
figures of her imagination; when the rest of the 
play is to be in a key of a subtle realism, this 
seems a mistake, though perhaps not a serious 
one. What is serious is that the lover as she 
first knew him enters with her husband, and 
though one may remember later that he was 
always in one particular area of the stage and a 
dim light, and that only the girl speaks to him, 
(he is not even handed a glass of champagne 
at the celebration) it is not until he enters next 
morning as a wreck of a man that we realise, 
with the girl, that what she and we saw the 
previous evening was an hallucination. This 
trick is surely quite unworthy of a play of this 
calibre. Perhaps we were intended to realise 
from the first that this figure existed only in the 
girl’s imagination, if so the effect was seriously 
miscalculated. 


In one other respect the play may have gone 
a little astray. The character of the mother is 
so well conceived, so beautifully painted, and 
played with such superb skill by Dame Sybil 
Thorndike, that it is in danger of looming a 
little too large. 


The caste, which in addition to Dame Sybil, 
kas Leon Quartermaine and that exciting 
young actress Valerie White in the leading 
parts, ranges from good, to very good indeed 
The set by Gower Parkes is pleasing, a little 
unusual and gives atmosphere. The produc- 
tion is most skilful, though perhaps a little on 
the light side, as though the producer were 
anxious to make an unusual play acceptable. 
Any serious playgoer who misses this play is 
making a big mistake. 


The examination of this difficult and impor- 
tant play has left little space to deal with the 
other two most interesting new plays of the 
month. We owe both these to small theatre 
clubs. The reappearance of these clubs and 
the intelligent way they are being run, is one 
of the most hopeful signs of renewed vitality 
in the theatre, after the rather static conditions 
of the boom period. 


Power Without Glory by Michael Clayton- 
Hutton is transferred from the New Lindsay 
to the Fortune by the enterprise of Peter 
Daubeney. This is a most interesting murder 
story set in the back room of a small shop near 
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the docks. The interest centres on a group 
of exceedingly well-drawn characters, and par- 
ticularly on the psychology of the weak and 
feckless young man who strangles a slut on 
a sudden impulse. It is a moving and ab- 
sorbing little play, and every part is finely 
played by a first-rate team of very sincere 
young actors. Critical attention has been 
centred on the excellent performance of Dirk 
Bogard as the murderer, and it seems only fair 
to say that in their own way the rest of the 
company are equally good, particularly Ken- 
neth Moore, Mary Horn, Maureen Pook and 
Trevor Ward. Chloe Gibson has directed the 
play, and lit an excellent set, very skilfully and 
sincerely. Perhaps she has kept the tension 
at too consistently high a pitch, a little loosen- 
ing and lightening here and there would have 
given variety. 


Neighbours at the Boltons Theatre Club, 
which has made a fine start with several good 
plays, including Now Barrabas, is also remark- 
able for splendid team acting by a young 
company, and good direction and perfect 
casting by Colin Chandler. Gwen Whitby 
gives a lovely performance and Richard 
Goolden has a part which he makes so com- 
pletely and delightfully his own that one feels 
he must have written it! The play is a tender 
and amusing little piece of English Chekhov 
set in an outer suburb. 


A first-night at the Old Vic has now become 
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a unique theatrical experience, more exciting 
and exhilarating than anything else to be found 
in the British Theatre. Some critics have 
referred contemptuously to the warmth of the 
receptions on these occasions as **hysteria.”’ 
There is a great deal more to it than this. We 
are beginning to reap the fruits of the first real 
theatre organisation on the highest level that 
we have had in this country for a generation. 
The company has developed a true style of its 
own, a complete understanding of each other, 
and an audience who, recognising this in- 
dividuality, have developed an understanding 
with the company that enables them to become 
an integral part of the performance. This 
understanding and fusion is essential to the 
highest in the art of the theatre. The pro- 
duction of Richard II at the New last week was 
in some ways the fullest development of the 
work that has been growing during the last 
three years, that we have yet had. 


There have been some jibes that the Vic’s 
success rested entirely on their happening to 
have the temporary services of two stars of the 
first magnitude. The production of Richard II 
proves the falseness of this criticism. To begin 
with, the leading parts are played by members 
of the company who have, so far, only appeared 
‘*in support.’’ Laurence Olivier is absent, 
Sir Ralph plays most beautifully a small part, 
John of Gaunt, and turns his hand to produc- 
tion, bringing to the new job the unobtrusive 
sensitivity, intelligence, good taste, and 
thoroughness we should expect from him. 
The setting—a new experiment in style of 
presentation for this company—is designed by 
Michael Warre, one of their best young actors. 
In fact, the Vic is proving itself a complete and 
self-contained Theatre. 


The weight of the two principal characters 
falls on Alec Guiness as Richard and Harry 
Andrews as Bolingbroke. Mr. Guiness dis- 
daining fireworks, an easy appeal to our 
sympathy, or any attempt to turn Richard into 
the opportunity for exploiting a romantic 
personality, gives instead a most: subtle and 
carefully composed study of a many-sided 
character. He is feckless and wayward, cun- 
ning and calculating, mean and occasionally 
tender and noble. Always he holds the stage 
with the authority that comes from subtle 
intelligence and perfect control. Mr. Andrews 
rises splendidly to the difficult challenge of 
Bolingbroke. He too draws the contrasting 
sides of the character very clearly, and has an 
authority we would not have suspected from 
his previous performances. Perhaps he lacks 
the full weight for the part, but the whole pro- 
duction is lightly cast, for a play in which the 
majority of the characters are really mediaeval 
gangsters. But it would be churlish to com- 
plain when almost every part is so excellently 
played. Opinions have differed about the set. 
I found the simple arrangement of slender 
plain wooden columns against a cyclorama 
most pleasing. The point is, however, that this 
is the kind of setting, simple, placeless, and 
convenient, without fussy changes, which 
allows the play to flow freely, so that we 
come as near to seeing what Shakespeare 
intended us to see, as is possible in the 
modern theatre. 


Ballet 


SADLERS WELLS. La Féte Etrange and 
The Shepherds of the Delectable Mountains. 


Reviewed by Janet Leeper 


a Féte Etrange WAS SEEN AT SADLER’S 

Wells on March 25th after an interval of 

nearly seven years. First produced at the 
Arts Theatre Club by the London Ballet just 
a week before Dunkirk, it was given for a time 
by the Ballet Rambert and then swept away in 
the holocaust of war. It has remained as a 
precious memory, a study in grey and silver, 
a psychological mood rather than a ballet, 
which we hoped to encounter again some day, 
because of its beauty and its dream-like quality. 


Andrée Howard has produced her own 
ballet, mounting it on the promising if rather 
inexperienced young dancers of the Opera- 
Ballet Company. The revival confirms the 
original impression of very beautiful choreo- 
graphy, unusual grouping and of a subtle 
atmospheric charm evoked by the music of 
Fauré and the lovely décor and costumes of 
Sophie Fedorovitch. But there being no hard 
core to this work, the task of the dancers is 
more exacting than ever, and was actually 


rather beyond their capacity, especially the | 


difficult passive rdle of the young nobleman, 


.a part formerly taken by David Paltenghi. But 
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Donald Britton, as the boy who wanders out 
‘of reality into the dream, acquitted himself 
well. La Féte Etrange is a pleasing addition to 
‘the repertoire of the company. 

On the same evening there was a perfor- 
mance of Vaughan Williams’s pastoral episode 
from the Pilgrim’s Progress, The Shepherds 
of the Delectable Mountains. This is one of 
those unclassifiable works which is neither an 
‘opera nor a cantata and is therefore ignored 
by the critics. It was first produced in the 
theatre of the Royal College of Music 25 years 
ago, it has been performed in a church and 
now takes it place with equal ease in a ballet 
programme. The music is inherently noble, 
with the simplicity of its great libretto, and 
though the scene was not unpleasing, it de- 
served something far greater, far simpler in 
which lighting could have played its part 
imaginatively. Indeed the quality of the 
music is such that almost any staging would 
seem tawdry beside it. This is the real ‘*opera- 
tic’? music which belongs to England, some- 
thing far from cardboard and grease-paint and 
to hear it in a professional theatre is a unique 
experience. It was very well sung and acted 
and deserved a setting in harmony with the 
greatness of the theme and the music. 


Symphony 


The word music of Human Life is 
set here in classical symphonic form. 
JOHN CowPER Powys asserts that 
this is “‘a great poem. I believe that 
it is one of the rare English poems 
of our time that will most surely 
be read by our descendants. The 
whole idea of this extraordinary 
poem revolves round the deeply 
religious idea of a tragic and cosmic 
struggle going on for ever, wherein 
Life fights its desperate way forward 
towards a Perfection which it can 
never attain.” 6s. net. 


A new poem by 
J. REDWOOD ANDERSON 
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Recent Novels 


WHO RIDES A TIGER by Montague Slater. 
The Bodley Head, 7s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES OF WESLEY JACK- 
SON by William Saroyan. Faber, 8s. 6d. 


NO CLOUD OF GLORY by Hubert Nichol- 
son. Progress Publishing, 8s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Jack Beeching 


HE MAN ON THE TIGER’S BACK, IN MR. 

Slater’s new novel, is a writer of the blasé, 

worldly-wise, sentimentally-catholic type. 
He is one of those people fortunate enough to 
have been born with the mistrust and self- 
reliance which in professional detectives are 
produced only by an expensive training. After 
a war-time career in counter-espionage with 
M.1.5 he is given the peacetime assignment of 
spying upon and then railroading a (com- 
munist?) professor. He knows the task is a 
special and perhaps decisive stage in the decay 
of his integrity. In the end, because he has in 
fact a few scruples left, the frame-up fails. 


The book describes, in the first person, this 
writer-spy’s experiences as he passes through 
his personal Valley of the Shadow of Death. 
For once here is a novel looking through one 
man’s eyes where the minor characters are 
more than pale projections of the narrator. 
Mr. Slater gives his observed characters an 
appropriate vitality by sketching them from 
life, and one is tempted to play the clever 
parlour game of tracking down their originals. 
Yet these minor characters, since they are 
photographed rather than conceived in the 
imagination, do not grow very naturally out of 
the story, and cannot contrive to have any real, 
developing relations with each other or with 
the ‘‘I.’’ They are like tropical fish, swim- 
ming in a tank, oblivious of all but their own 
bright colours. 


This is very nearly a solipsist novel. The 
incidental characters only live to the extent that 
the writer-spy observes them, and he himself 
exists as a distinct character solely because his 
eye not only observes but also selects according 
to his temperament. It is an index of Mr. 
Sleter’s skill that, having chosen this appal- 

difficult way of writing, he has sustained 
1ode with only unimportant lapses. A 
, aalty is paid, however, in the first fifty pages, 
in which the reader becomes confused almost 
heyond hope, Mr. Slater meanwhile juggling 
irsnziedly with the difficulties of his technique, 


with a. over-delicate political discretion and 
with » ear of making his Morality a Melo- 
drax . 


This nov: shows in an enriched form those 
queliiies © awareness and intellectual passion 
whicl, ma: e its predecessor Once a Jolly Swag- 
mons, sc xciting One is dazzled by Mr. 
Siater’s fascination by the phenomena of urban 
life, his eye for the significant gesture, his sense 


of the moral implications of ordinary conduct 
and his political penetration. Perhaps, with 
all this talent, he may in his next book devise 
a technique for overcoming the fault common 
to his already published novels. In none of 
these is the reader’s emotional sympathy en- 
gaged; the crisis: is worked out intellectually 
so that one marvels at the cleverness but is 
quite unmoved. Who Rides a Tiger may be 
said to have all the cinematic virtues, except the 
essential one of movement—that systematic and 
calculated plucking of the nerve-strings by 
means of which the victim is deluded into 
making an emotional response. Montage may 
be out of date in the film, but it seems to be the 
element lacking in Mr. Slater’s cine-camera 
technique. 


Do you remember, on war-time railway 
journeys, that shy, confidential young G.I., 
speaking a marvellously expressive idiom 
roughly approximate to English, who was 
willing to talk for hours about foxholes or. 
barracks, or the swell bunch of guys he was 
working with, or the folks back home? He was 
young and naive, resented the war and had 
the most primitive idea as to why it had 
happened; but his heart was very firmly in the 
right place; he would give pound notes to 
beggars and chewing gum to children. His 
name would be Wesley Jackson. Or perhaps, 
in fact, his name was William Saroyan, and 
he was trying out on you verbatim a couple of 
chapters from his new book. 


Wesley is young, and resents the war, and 
like the Daring Young Man on the Flying 
Trapeze he is a ‘‘born writer.’’ His dad is a 
drunk, he has a swell lot of buddies, and his 
wife is a sixteen-year-old English girl he met in 
Piccadilly Circus. 


- Mr. Saroyan evidently has vivid memories of 

the wirepulling, domineering and vicious bore- 
dom that existed in military establishments at 
the rear. His brief pictures of action in France 
are not particularly convincing. He resents 
war, of course, and spends pages in persuading 
the reader that there would be no wars if only 
love were universal. He philosophises a little 
about sexual reproduction, too. One is aware 
that no American novelist dare omit the 
Message, yet it seems a pity, for if Mr. Saroyan 
had been content to talk all the time like a 
fascinatingly voluble G.I. the reader might 
have been able to suspend almost all disbelief 
in the probability of his characters. 


No Cloud of Glory is the story of a slum 
family in pre-war years. The son becomes 
active in politics; the daughter drifts into crime 
via the dance halls. There are some middle- 
class characters who every now and again have 
a chapter to themselves. Mr. Nicholson’s ex- 
cellent motives and great care in writing this 
novel are best shown by a comparison between’ 
the middle-class people whom he knows well, 
writes about without difficulty, but dislikes: and 
the working-class people, whose conversations 
bear the mark of being copied down by ear, 
whose lives are not permitted even the relief 
of humour, but who are the important people 
in the book. Mr. Nicholson’s instruments are 
accurate observation and a social conscience, 
and his novel is a piece of naturalism of which 
no practitioner in that field would have needed 
to be ashamed. 
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Some Russian Novels 


A NOBLEMAN’S NEST, Ivan Turgenev 
Hutchinson International Authors, 8s. 6d. 


FATHERS AND CHILDREN. RUDIN, 
Ivan Turgenev, Hutchinson International 
Authors, 10s. 6d. 


THE BLACK ARAB. Michail Prishvin, 
Hutchinson International Authors, 10s. 6d. 


Reviewed by J ohn Sommerfield 


URGENEV IS ONE OF THOSE RARE AUTHORS 

whom it is always a pleasure to re-read. 

I must confess, though, it is many years 
since I looked at A Nobleman’s Nest. While 
remembering the characters and the atmos- 
phere I had quite forgotten the details of the 
story. Perhaps I had not even noticed before 
the remarkable and unobtrusive skill with 
which the plot is developed, and how the 
book’s leisurely quality conceals a studied 
economy of incident and description. 


There is something else too, something 
apparently unimportant, and liable to be over- 
looked, which contributes to the atmosphere 
in a way that is not easy to analyse. An im- 
pression of the period previous to that covered 
by the story is created by casual references to 
out-of-date rooms, furniture, fashions, and 
habits. And we are made to understand how 
this time’s traces, so recent in the eyes of the 
book’s characters, can move them with feelings 
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of tenderness and irritation. These ‘‘old 
fashioned’’ material objects and ways of 
thinking described by Turgenev appear to 
belong to a past too distant to touch twentieth 
century readers; yet for us they are still in- 
vested with the emotional tone with which we 
look back ‘upon the manners and clothes of the 
late Victorians. In any century the culture of 
thirty or forty years earlier has a special 
character of ‘‘out-of-dateness,’’ but few 
writers of the past are able to give us that 
feeling about their time’s immediate pre- 
decessor. 


The conventions, the behaviour-patterns of 
the period and class about which Turgenev 
wrote, seem far removed from those of to-day. 
His characters are emotionally restricted by 
standards of conduct that, from our point of 
view, are appallingly narrow, rigid and un- 
natural. Yet we do not question the normalcy 
of the feelings and actions generated by these 
codes of behaviour. Faced by the problems 
that confront Liza and Lavretsky, to-day only 
neurotics would feel and act as they did. But 
Turgenev, certainly without saying it and 
without neccessarily meaning to do so, makes 
us realise that they are normal lovers whose 
frustration is the result of social, not personal, 
neurosis. 


Again, in Fathers and Children the conflict 
between the young people and their parents 
expresses itself in ideological disputes whose 
subject matter no longer has any significance 
forus. The ideas and moralities so passionately 
debated by the characters, that have so much 
practical importance in their lives, do not refer 
to problems that have any real meaning in 
our life and:times. Yet Turgenev makes us see 
that these ideas (around which the whole con- 
flict that is the book’s subject takes place), are 
really no more than temporal and local forms 
of a human relationship that exists in all places 
and times whose culture is based on the 
patriarchal family. And because he portrays 
this struggle between the young and the old 
generations with such insight and sympathy we 
find, curiously enough, that we ourselves while 
reading become protagonists in disputes whose 
subject matter is so ‘‘dated.’’ 


Perhaps one reason why Rudin is one of 
Turgenev’s less successful novels is that the 
ideas expressed by the principal characters 
seem to be more important than the people 
themselves, who are moved by them. 


Turgenev, however, is one of those few 
writers able to create living characters in whom 
the basic and dateless human attributes can be 
distinguished from other qualities of emotion 
and feeling determined by the author’s con- 
temporary social values and compulsions. This 
power is one of the distinguishing marks of 
the great novelist or dramatist; and without it 
the most talented, the most fashionable, the 
most technically gifted writer, whose books 
enjoy reputation and popularity in his lifetime, 
is doomed to obscurity fifty years after his 
eulogistic obituaries have been published. 


The Black Arab contains a varied selection 
of work—several long short stories, an extract 
from a novel, a sort of diary of the seasons, and 
a collection of notes partly concerned with the 
description of country life and partly with the 
writer’s reflections on nature and life generally. 


A dust-jacket biography would have been . 
welcome. Prishvin is obviously an old man, 
and a practised author. Gorki has praised him 
as an outstanding Russian writer about nature. 
No information about his other work and his 
standing in contemporary Soviet literature has 
come my way. 

The stories are delightfully written, in a 

uliarly individual style, and are as en- 
joyable for their indirect revelation of Prish- 
vin’s charming personality as for their pene- 
trating descriptions of the desert, the Russian 
woods and countryside, and the forests and 
mountains of Manchuria. To me the other 
work is marred by the intrusion of a type of 
sentimentality that most nature writers seem 
unable to resist. 

Prishvin has indeed many of the artistic 
virtues and defects of Hudson and other 
English writers about nature. We tend, in this 
country, to assume that Nature was invented 
by the English, who retain the sole rights of 
its literary exploitation. Certainly we do not 
see many foreign books like The Black Arab. 
It may be because not many are written; or it 
may be that such writing does not transplant 
well, because the sentiments and associations 
attached to animals, plants, and landscapes are 
so conditioned by the facts of local natural 
history. But although much of the fauna and 
flora about which Prishvin writes is unfamiliar - 
to non-naturalists in this country, there is 
nothing in his love for them and in his under- 
standing that we cannot recognise in our own ~ 
feelings about our own birds and animals and 
countryside. 


Short Stories on Short 
Rations 


McSORLEY’S WONDERFUL SALOON by 
Joseph Mitchell. Porcupine Press, 8s. 6d. 


TERESA AND OTHER STORIES by Sean 
O’Faolain. Cape, 7s. 6d. 


INNOCENCE AND EXPERIENCE by 
Phyllis Bottome. Faber, 8s. 6d. 


Reviewed.by Oswell Blakeston 


OMEBODY WAS ONCE THE FIRST TO REMARK 
that, in the end, a man is not an important 
writer because of the words he says but 

because of the world-view he holds. There is, 

for instance, a superb byplay of anecdote in 

McSorley’s Wonderful Saloon; but the stories 

are the work of a skilled reporter rather than 

a writer. Mr. Mitchell lacks the integrated 

view. This does not prevent his reprints from 

the New Yorker making an extremely readable 
book; but it does, I hope, advise the prospec- 
tive reader as to the nature of his entertainment. 

On its own level, the richness of entertain- 

ment is assured. The title sketch gives a 

picture of an old-time bar where the motto was 

‘*Good ale, raw onions and no ladies.’’ In 

such a pub, where ‘‘the smell is more bene- 

ficial than psychoanalysis,’’ the clients were all 

characters. One had a job as night clerk in a 

funeral parlour, but quit because a dead feller 

looked up at him and told him to take off his 

hat indoors. Then there is: a sketch of a 

woman who runs a cinema for bums and has 


the charity to grade a customer intoxicated 
**when he has to get down on all fours and 
crawl’’; a horror about an infant pianist who 
composed *‘Men at Work’’ while the WPA 
were digging a sewer in front of her house; and 
a classy study of a bearded lady who sounds 
as memorable as St. Paula the Bearded (the 
lady who miraculously sprouted whiskers when 
she was being chased by a man on a dark 
night). 

The title story in Sean O’Faolain’s book 
makes one realise the difference between a 
short story and a reporter’s craft. Here is 
something with implication and not just queer 
incident; one is subjectively enriched as well as 
entertained. The story is a beautifully delicate, 
suggestive piece about a girl who almost 
becomes a nun. But when one reads on in the 
book, one discovers that the pieces are satis- 
fying only when they deal with the priest-and- 
nun theme; other stories suffer from inconse- 
quence and/or whimsey. It is not that Mr. 
O’Faolain lacks words or a view but a world 
other than this very circumscribed one. The 
final effect of the successful stories is somewhat 
restricting. Perhaps this Irish writer is too like 
the fisherman in one of his own tales, who 
steals among the mirrored reeds and with- 
holds the plash of oars in order to attend to the 
tiny muted sounds which awe and delight him 
*““by the vacancy out of which they creep, 
intermittently.”’ 

Miss Phyllis Bottome is the one writer of the 
three under review who has genuinely struggled 
to give her work the backing of a world-view. 
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Most of her stories are about the great en- 
durances—birth, life, death, or one of the 
universal tests in which a human being may 
choose selfishness or transcend the limits of 
self and find peace. It is a pity, then, that one 
cannot be a little more enthusiastic about Miss 
Bottome’s stories. Here we have the words, 
the world and the view, but they do not seem 
to be fused by artistic inspiration. Instead of 
the view being implicit in the words, we feel 
that the stories are constructed to fit an 
opinion. 


The Two Voices 


POETRY AND THE PEOPLE by Kenneth 
Richmond. Routledge, 10s. 6d. 


Reviewed by John Manifold 


HE NAME IS FAMILIAR, AS THE TITLE-PAGE 
of this magazine will remind you. 
Marxists have long since recognised that 

the class-development of society killed a kind 

of art which cannot flourish again until ‘‘class’’ 
has been obliterated—the great anonymous, 
impersonal, popular art of the ballads, the 
cathedrals, the miracle-plays, the epics, and 
the folk-tunes from which our music descends; 
an art rooted in a whole society, however poor, 
rather than in one of its warring strata, how- 
ever well endowed. To this important subject 

Mr. Richmond brings a fresh viewpoint and a 

mass of highly interesting material. 

The splitting-off of an upper-class vernacular 
literature in England becomes obvious first in 
Elizabeth’s time. From then onwards, the 
effects of the cleavage are manifest. ‘‘Popu- 
lar’’ culture is quickly and (it seems) lastingly 
impoverished. The culture of the ascendant 
class, the bourgeoisie, achieves a mighty 
technical advance, but only at the cost of pro- 
gressively attenuating the content. Periodical 
raids back into popular art keep it going for a 
time, but only for a time. The process reminds 
one of some animal parasite which lives on and 
kills a nobler beast. The death of the host 
means the death of the parasite too. More 
poetically, the death of blind Samson involves 
the death of the Philistine lords as well. 

Of the given alternatives, Mr. Richmond has 
chosen to concentrate on the survival of 
peasant-popular literature, not on the crippling 
of polite literature, to which he refers only 
briefly. Here he displays a most welcome 
erudition, and traces the peasant tradition, 
now impervious and hostile to fashionable 
literature (as in the fine Yorkshire poem which 
he quotes, A Dree Neet), now reluctantly con- 
forming to it, as in Burns and Clare. He has 
a quick eye for cross-connections between the 
two traditions: miracle-play echoes in Shakes- 
peare, ballad-symbols in Yam O’Shanter, 
Marlowe’s Faustus taking to the bush as 
Doctor Forster and being acted at Shropshire 
‘‘wakes’’ in the nineteenth century, Catnach’s 
ballad-hacks raiding Wordsworth and Camp- 
bell for material, and countless other ab- 
sorbing details. Moreover he presents his 
case well, without extravagance and without 
pedantry. One may disagree with him in 
detail, but not in overall effect. 


A Glorious Tradition 


FRENCH TAPESTRY. Edited by André 
Lejard. Paul Elek, 35s. 


N ARTICLE IN Our Time LAST NOVEMBER 

drew attention to the revival in France 

of the art of tapestry weaving. A number 
of modern pieces was shown at the Anglo- 
French Art Centre and aroused great interest. 
But now there is a really unique opportunity of 
seeing at one time the most splendid collection 
of French tapestries ever assembled, one 
imagines. It occupies virtually the whole 
of the ground floor of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington and remains open 
till May 31st. 

The pieces have been loaned by the French 
Government and present an unbroken sequence 
from the Middle Ages to the masterpieces of 
the eighteenth century. Thereafter a decline 
set in until about the last decade, when 
leading painters like Picasso and Braque took 
to designing for this medium. 

For those who cannot get to the exhibition 
or who wish to have something to refresh their 
memory, there could hardly be a more useful 
volume than that edited by M. Lejard. It 
costs a good bit, of course, as such a finely 
produced book must, but it is excellent value 
and should be in every public library. 

The text provides an illustrated account of 
the technique of tapestry weaving and historical 
sketches of the principal factories such as the 
Gobelins "and Beauvais. The last chapter 


describes the contemporary revival of the art. 
There are some hundred and thirty half-tone 
illustrations and ten, full or double page, in 
colour. 
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Records 


Reviewed by Thomas Sharp 
H.M.V. DB6373-6. SCHUMANN: Concerto in 

A minor. 

The essence of a Concerto is the opposition 
of the solo instrument (or instruments) and the 
orchestral mass, and the composer’s ability in 
managing this pitting of forces without effacing 
the soloist, or unduly attenuating the orchestral 
part. Undue attention is often given to tne 
soloist by the less enlightened listener, who 
fails to realise that the work is a whole, in 
which the orchestra is more than a mere back- 
ground accompaniment. In this failure he is 
encouraged by such a recording as this, which 
cheats the composer’s problem by allowing the 
orchestra to sink into relative insignificance 
whenever the solo piano is about. It is as if 
it were hurriedly placed behind a screen every 
now and then, so that the piano becomes 
larger than life. With Claudio Arrau as the 
soloist this is quite unnecessary, for he im- 
poses himself without any effort. The Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, under Karl Krueger, 
although doing one or two things nicely, does 
not reach the standard set by Arrau, and the 
general result is disappointing. 


COLUMBIA DX 1349-52. SCHUBERT: Quartet 
in A minor. 
If you are in the mood, and have enough 
leisure to avoid impatience at Schubert’s in- 
curable pleasure in repetition, this recording 
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will be a sheer joy. The Philharmonia String 
Quartet play it as if they, too, are enjoying 
every bar. Consequently, tney succeed in com- 
municating the tender, delicate feeling of the 
work, which never attempts to be tragic or 
dramatic. In the slow movement, Schubert 
employs the air which we know from the 
ballet music to Rosamunde, and does delightful 
things with it. 


H.M.V. C3560. WeseR: Euryanthe Overture. 

This is a robust and vigorous performance 
by the Hallé Orchestra conducted by John 
Barbirolli. There is not very much subtlety 
about it, except in the string section where the 
playing is exquisite. 


DECCA?*K1531-2: 
minor. 

Alfredo Campoli and Eric Gritton make a 
good job of this. The playing is clean, in- 
telligent and correct, and the recording as good 
as can be imagined. 


H.M.V. DB6372. J. S. BAcH: Three Chorales. 
Pierre Fournier convinces us once again of 
his artistic and technical eminence. With the 
valuable help of Gerald Moore, he makes each 
of his arrangements of a Bach Chorale a thing 
of beauty. The selection shows some lack of 
contrast, and the mood is never disturbed. 


COLUMBIA-DX1353. Mozart: Rondo from 
Cosi fan tutte. 

Joan Cross, with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
under Lawrance Collingwood, very nearly 
succeeds in giving what we expect from her, 
and only fails by a vocal unsteadiness made 
all the more noticeable by the purity of line in 
this Mozart extract. The orchestra acquits 


TARTINI: Sonata in G 


itself very well, and, I fancy, gets nearer to the 
truth. 


Another Mythological Poem 
CRAVE THE HOSPITALITY OF YOUR COLUMNS 
for ar: appeal for subscribers to a poem I 
hope '> publish shortly. 

It is not called anything yet because it starts 
in the middle, but it will conclude with a 
series of blank pages on which the reader can 
write whatever conclusion he considers appro- 
priate. 

The segment so far written includes passages 
on dry-fly fishing, proportional representation, 
and the Diffusionist Theory. This last is 
followed by a life of Stradivarius of Cremona 
in triolets, and a big slab out of the Manual of 
Small Arms Training, and I am planning (who 
isn’t these days?) further sections on Skelton 
and an exhibition of Dutch interior (‘‘Gin 
Lane.’’) 

The whole poem (except the triolets) is in 
ottava rima except that it doesn’t rhyme, its 
vision of society will be as consistent and valid 
as billy-o, and it has no inhibitions at all. ~ 

Fertility-rites, wombs and puns on _ the 
words ‘‘mourning’’ and ‘‘morning’’ can be 
inserted to subscribers individual requirements. 

Max Walross. 


Past and Present Series. 


Fully lustrated 
THE DECLINE OF 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
IN THE WEST 


F. W. Walbank 


Professor Walbank re-examines 
this problem and seeks the causes 
of collapse in the particular struc- 
ture of Roman economy based on 
slave labour. 7s. 6d. 
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This study of the development of 
alphabets and writing as one of 
man’s great cultural achievements 
contributes materially towards an 
understanding of some of the 
problems in language which still 
7s. 6d. 
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stories are returned with 
reasons for rejection 


Mention this Periodica’ | 
>The Sign of SCIENCE and SALES 
ah HOTION WRITE SCHENGE Lo 
~ REGENT Sh LONDON: W'I- 


HE pharmacist insists on accuracy. Take 
T a “drop” of liquid, for instance. The 

gravity-formed “drop” can vary in size, 
so he uses the “minim” measure shown here. 
This extreme accuracy is essential when mea- 
suring potent fluid medicaments, of which the 
prescribed dose may be only one or two minims. 
Long practice and skilled training make the 
pharmacist a stickler for accuracy and for quality 
in the goods that he dispenses and recommends. 
The pharmacist’s advice is always sound. 


Ask his opinion of 
TOOTH 


Euthymo 


PASTE 


LITTLE MISS MISCHIEF 
has sacd Gorddby Zo 


te 
SRONCHITIS 


Wise Mothers safeguard their 
children from the bogey of 
Bronchitis with POTTER’S 
ASTHMA REMEDY. Wonder- 
ful results in ASTHMA, 
WHOOPING COUGH, 
COLDS, etc., 2/2. 

A42K 


POTTER & CLARKE LTD., Artillery Lane, London, E.! 
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This 
WORD CHART 
gives Astonishing 


New Mastery of 
WORDS and IDEAS 


CHART 


asses tatty RT BRAINY 


@CNORANT 
§LLITERATE 
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&£vY wORDS TO Ala 3PttcH 
RS te - Or otomtD 


UNTAUGHT 
UNTUTORED 


This absolutely new and wonderfully 
simple Idea and Word Chart is the 
most stimulating aid to quick thinking 
ever devised. It gives the word you 
want—when you want it. It puts words 
and ideas at your finger-tips. It pro- 
vides brilliant word power. New Ideas 
spring to your mind. Your imagination 
Is stirred by this simple but marvellous 
Chart. It steers your thoughts and 
Ideas into those amazing word-channels 
that enable you to make your talks, 
letters, or any use you make of words, 
sparkle with brilliance, charm and 
power. Words and ideas leap into the 
mind—vitalise the message —grip the 
interest — sway — convince — compel. 
Easy—quick—sure. Send ld. stamp for 
a copy of this truly remarkable Chart. 
It will make your ideas more scintillant, 
your conversation more sparkling, your 
speaking and writing more brilliant. 


GILBERT FRANKAU says: “ HARTRAMPF'S 
VOCABULARIES seems to me infinitely useful. To 
the amateur writer it should prove absolutely in- 
valuable, while to the professional, like myself, it 
is the best adjunct that | have so far discovered. 
Henceforward, it is not going to leave my desk.”’ 


Send Id. Stamp for this Chart NOW 


Psychology Publishing Co., Ltd. 


(DEPT. OT/HVI5) 


Psychology House, Marple, Cheshire 


| | Writing 
is a Trade 
—it must be learned 


Of course there may be ‘‘ Born Writers,’” 
but even they require training. 

Writing is a trade. An engineer starts 
at the bench, the doctor in the lecture 
room. So to be a competent and suc- 
cessful writer you must go to school. 

Let practical journalists teach you in 
a personal and understanding way by 
post. Write to the London School of 
Journalism (the only School under the 
patronage of the leading newspaper 
proprietors) about its various courses— 
Journalism, Free Lance, Short Story, 
Poetry, Radio Plays etc. Enquire also 
about the new course in English Litera- 
ture specially written for the School by 
L. A. G. Strong. 

Under the patronage of the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Camrose, Sir Frank Newnes, Bt., 
Sir George Sutton, Bt., Sir Philip Gibbs, 
K.B.E., Sir Ernest Benn, Bt., Sir New- 
man Flower, Dr. C. E. M. Joad, M.A., 
D.Litt. Reduced fees. Free Book from 
O.T., London School of Journalism, 
57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
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LEARN A FOREIGN LANGUAGE: 


Learn FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, 
ITALIAN, by the 


PELMAN METHOD 


hee: problem of learning a Foreign Language: 
in half the usual time has at last been solved. 

The Pelman method is enabling thousands: 
of men and women to learn languages without: 
any of the usual drudgery. 


By the Pelman method you learn French in: 
French,German in German, Spanish in Spanish, 
and Italian in Italian. English is not used at: 
all. Yet the method is so simple that even ai 
child can follow it. 


Specially reduced fees for serving and ex- 

service members of His Majesty’s Forces 
Grammatical complexities are eliminated 
You pick up the grammar almost uncon- 
sciously as you go along. There are no classes: 


to attend. The whole of the instruction is. 
given through the post. 

The Pelman method of learning languages, 
which has now been used for over 25 years. 


with such success, is explained in four little 
books, one for each language: 


FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, ITALIAN! 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 
You can have a free copy of any one of 


these books, together with a specimen lesson,,. 
by writing for it to-day to :— 


PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 
159, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London W.1. 
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